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FOREWARD 



It was a pleasure for the Department of Adult Education 

to offer its hospitality and its facilities in hosting 

the fourth annual Southeastern Institute on Adult Basic j 

Education which is reported herein. It is a commentary 

on the interest and commitment of the leaders of the 

six Southeastern states that some seventy of them should, 

on relatively short notice, have left their homes and 

foregone or shortened their vacation periods to attend 

this institute. This report is presented for the dual 

purpose of reinforcing the experiences of those who j 

attended the institute and to provide some useful con- J 

cepts, techniques, and resources both for those who | 

attended and those who desired assistance but were not j 

able to be present. 

j 

Not everything that occurred at the Institute is reported. j 

Rather, a judicious selection has been made of the . 1 

addresses, group reports, and other material made avail- 
able to institute members. The criterion for selection 
was usefulness for those teaching in or administering 
public programs of adult basic education. 

Attention is called to the fact that as a follow-up of j 

this training project, consultant services are available 
to ABE program directors in the six Southeastern states. 

Other staff members may occasionally be available, but 
Mr. Robert palmer has been added to the Adult Education 
staff at Florida State University as Consultant in 
Adult Basic Education, and his services will be available 
on call. We hope you will avail yourselves of his 
services. 







INSTITUTE STAFF 
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Washington , D .C . 
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Dr. Roger Axford, Professor of Adult Education, Northern 
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Dr. Robert D. Boyd, Professor of Education, University of 
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Dr. William L. Carpenter, Head, Department of Extension 
Information, North Carolina State university, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Mrs. Elinor Elfner, Executive Administrator, Project 
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State university 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: NO RETREAT FROM TOMORROW 

by 

Dr. Edward J. Brice 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 



I deeply appreciate the honor of being invited to share a 
place on your fine program. Recently, I had a similar op- 
portunity to address a group of Adult Basic Education admin- 
istrators and supervisors from a six-States region, at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. It is good to be 
here. We live in a time of grave danger, and alsr in a tune 
of great hope. Whoever offers us complacency blinds us to 
the danger and denies us the hope. Let me begin this evening 
with a simple hypothesis: Every society gets the kind of 

youth and adults it deserves. People make the world w |j* ch 
they grow up. Adults make the world in which youth grow up. 
This is a simple proposition — simple words. Yet they des- 
cribe a terrifying characteristic of our present society. 



A government or a nation should be judged as Justice Brande^s 
used to say, not by its wealth or its productivity, but by the 
kind of women or men it makes. And in Justice Brandeis own 
words, "If we are to be guided by the light of reason, we must 
let our minds be bold." Or as Alexis de Toqueville said in his 
remarkable essay on the defense of freedom, "I fear boldness 
much less than mediocrity of desire." 



As Americans, sometime susceptible to greatness, we shall J ® e 
our heritage if we cease to cultivate our continuity with the 
past, spiritually as well as intellectually, but in relation to 
Adult Basic Education, I have been saying that adult educators 
must learn to dream again. Because it was out of the dreams of 
such men and women as Will Lou Gray, Ray Lyman Wilbur, William 
S. Gray, Frank Laubach, Ambrose Caliver, Alain Locke, Lyman 
Bryson, Frederick Keppel, and many others that the present 
adult basic education program was built. These men and women 
were not afraid to dream dreams. For fifty years their strength 
and genius nourished an idea until 1961 ? the time had become 
right for us to translate the idea into reality. We built upon 
the dreams and many of us here tonight have pride in making 
some contribution to the achievement of that dream: Sam Hand, 
the articulate spokesman for the cause? George Aker, the quiet 
scholar and thinker? Wayne Schroeder, the profound theoretician, 
and many others made their contribution. My own life has been 
enriched and stimulated by having known them in a great cause. 
For generations to come, men who will not even know their names, 
will be helped and served because they lived at a time of great 
peril, and also of great challenge and opportunity. 



And now we come to another age? when America seems to be burst- 
ing with problems and issues. We must eliminate crime from our 
streets. We must have gun control laws. We must secure civil 
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I rights for all our citizens, we must end poverty, ignorance, 

1 and disease. Our economy must grow in all parts of the country. 

I Automation and technology must create new jobs, not more job- 

less. Old age must be welcomed with serenity, and lived in 
‘ dignity. We must provide wholesome leisure activity and 

recreation. We must conserve our national resources — human 
and physical. We must create new living space in our inner 
cities. We must bring all ethnic groups into the warm embrace 
; of belonging — of being Americans. How could such a brilliant, 

sometimes beautiful people, allow all of these problems to 
accumulate? Where was our vaunted vision, our sense of ad- 
venture, our planning for the future? It is so easy to denounce 
the sins of the past. But, it is also futile to do so. Com- 
plaint and denunciation alone are never satisfactory; positive 
advocacy and action are needed to attain our goals. Besides, 
our problems today are not so much reflections of past failures 
as they are indications of the needs of progress. Let us not 
call them problems? let us call them challenges. Tonight, we 
l have come to talk about one of the important ways in which we 

are attempting to meet some of the challenges. 

f 

S Adult Basic Education . One million adults served, $100 million 

spent? one-half million persons currently enrolled — this is 
the record of this program after a little more than three and 
f one-half years of operation* 

Credit for the achievements during this critical period in the 
history of the country must go to President Johnson who set 
the goals and direction of effort? to the Congress, which en- 
acted the new legislation; and the able, first small staff of 
\ HEW; State and local administrators of adult basic education 

who launched the monumental program and made it work. 

It is the everlasting credit of all these individuals that each 
one of the huge assignments was carried through without organi- 
zational breakdown? without mishandling of funds; and without 
default in meeting the objectives set by Congress. 

Congressman Roman C. Pucinski of Illinois has said: "The stu- 

dent in an adult basic education class cannot be described by 
statistics alone. Adulthood must be equated with the obliga- 
tions an individual is carrying — — not by the years he has 
lived. If a person is self-supporting, or the head of a family, 
he is an adult whether he is 18 or 59. The student may be a 
school drop-out in Kentucky, an unskilled worker in Chicago, 
an immigrant in California, a working mother in Brooklyn, a 
non-working father in Mississippi. He may be poor as in 
Appalachia, where the physical environment cannot support him, 
or he may be poor as in the urban ghetto where society cannot 
\m support him. Because of his social and economic circumstances, 

he cannot lead the full and productive life he desires. Educa- 
tion alone can help him to achieve his goals." 
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Although much has been accomplished over the last three years, 
much remains to toe done, tooth with respect to the Adult Basic 
Education Program and the General Adult Education Program. 

All over the country, the list of people who want and need 
Adult Basic Education classes continues to grow, tout the list 
far out-numbers the classroom space and the teachers which 
the available funds can provide. 

There is a shortage of teachors and a shortage of well-trained 
personnel at the Federal, State, and local levels. Very often 
teachers in Adult Basic Education are "moonlighters, " holding 
one teaching or skilled joto toy day, and instructing adults at 
night. Few are trained specifically to teach adults, and few 
are really acquainted with the materials and methods especially 
suited for adults. At the Federal level, there has been too 
great a turnover in personnel, and in some instances, startling 
slowness in filling joto vacancies. 



4 Congress recognized these shortages, particularly that of an 

| inadequate supply of well-qualified teachers for the Adult 

Basic Education Program and made provisions for a unique pro- 
gram to combat these problems in the Adult Education Act of 
1966. 

I 

I In the summer of 1966, the U. S. Office of Education sponsored 

\ the first nationwide program to train Adult Basic Education 

i teachers. Nine colleges and universities all over the country 

| held four-week intensive instruction for 982 teachers. In 

* 1967, the total increased to twenty institutes, not only for 

teachers, tout also for State and local adult basic education 
administrators as well. 



Although there has been some criticism of these institutes, toy 
and large, they have served a useful function. The institute 
participants learned of the developments in the use of innova- 
tive teaching techniques such as individualized learning, team 
teaching, and tutorial procedures for use with adults. Be- 
sides this technical competence, the institutes stressed an 
understanding of the students ' background and problems . In 
one institute, teachers pretending to toe illiterate adults, 
went out to the streets to get a joto. 



Hopefully, from these workshops, teachers and administrators 
I learned of the technical advances and the personal attitudes 

that can make them effective teachers of adults. It was hoped 
* that when they returned to their States, they would pass this 

information on to many more adult educators in local teacher- 
training workshops. The end result of this "ripple effect" 

< will be classes of illiterate adults who can learn more in 

| less time. 
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Some mention should be made of the Special Experimental and 
Demonstration Projects under the Adult Basic Education Program. 

A major purpose of the special projects has been to contribute 
to the Adult Basic Education Program through the development 
of leadership and the demonstration and use of innovative 
teaching techniques, media, materials, and administration. 

The projects serve as the vehicles of creativity and experi- 
mentation, where the latest Adult Basic Education concepts, 
curriculum, and methodology can be developed and refined. In 
Fiscal Year 1967, there was an allocation of one and one-half 
million dollars for special projects. Ten such projects were 
funded during that fiscal year. 

Two National Advisory committees in the field of adult educa- 
tion have been established in the Federal government: (1) The 

National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education? and 
(2) The National Advisory Committee on Continuing Education and 
Community Extension. While both of these committees have been 
statutorially provided, it is my view that the two committees 
responsibilities tend to overlap and provide opportunities for 
duplication of effort. 

The adult education problems we face today cannot be contained 
in the framework of existing legislation for Adult Basic Educa- 
tion. This was not the intent of the program in the first 
place. When the program was originally planned, it was viewed 
as a facet — an aspect — of a much larger and comprehensive pro- 
gram. Adult Education is much broader than what most people 
concerned with adult basic education are talking about and 
planning for. We should not lose sight of this fact. Eventu- 
ally, we must go far beyond adult basic education if the educa- 
tional needs of adults are met in our society. 

Secondly, we cannot build the necessary programs in a vacuum. 

In pursuing the goal of an adult education program for a learn- 
ing society, we have to join forces with organizations, agencies, 
groups, and the individual citizen in every corner of the land; 
persons who have committed themselves to the same effort — 
administrators, teachers, social workers, business men who 
serve on school boards, housewives who continue their education, 
doctors, ministers, scientists, and a great many others. We 
are, in a sense, in league with them for the future. We must 
serve them well? we must maintain open lines of communication 
with them; and conduct our programs in such a way that we will 
strengthen the cause of mutual understanding and freedom. 

Tonight, as I stand here before this audience of beautiful 
people, in this great State made famous by Ponce de Leon, we 
face a particularly critical moment in our history. We have 
reached the point where we can translate into reality, the 
dream of freedom from hunger and want for all of us, as well as 
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the dream of equal opportunity for each to develop his own 
potential as a person. Yet. we have not taken the steps to do 
so. We are at the point where a sizable proportion of our 
population, those who represent the establishment, are free 
from hunger and want, and are not aware of the extent to whi 
others have been shut out from participation m the realization 

of the dream. 

This dream still runs deep in America. It is shared by all 
ethnic groups, by those who are still poor as well as th e 
who have "made it." The mass media holds its 
constantly before all of us. Yet, the way we think and talk 
about this dream is no longer suitable to the world we l^e. 

The " frontier" has been the image of opportunity; the city 
has Jen Se image of failure. But. the city is where more and 
more of America lives. Without a dream of the glory of the 
city, and wShout a vision of a literate city as the place of 
opportunity, we cannot survive. 

To overcome, we must break the “conspiracy of impotence" that 
onmilfs manv of us. Only if we learn to dream again to 
imlgJe 7h7 impossible - then we can' truly say:' There can 

be no retreat from tomorrow: 






















THE ROLE OF THE ABE TEACHER (TEACHER-TRAINER) 
IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
by 

Dr. Sam E. Hand, Director 
Department of Continuing Education 
Florida State University 



It would seem appropriate that you ask yourself certain questions 
about Adult Basic Education here at the outset of this three- 
weeks institute, because the perception you have of Adult Basic 
Education when you return home — what it is, and what it should 
do for people — will influence greatly both the program itself 
and your effectiveness as a leader. 

First. How do you perceive of Adult Basic Education? Is it a 
program designed to teach undereducated adults the three R's 

— that is, the basic skills of communications and computation 

— or do you perceive it to be a program with broader implica- 
tions? In other words, do you see Adult Basic Education as a 
program to stamp out illiteracy, or do you see it as a first 
step toward the broader objective of eradicating ignorance? 

Tied in with this first question is a second which you should 
ask yourself. How do you perceive the role of the teacher in 
adult basic education? Is the job of the ABE teacher that of 
providing a certain number of hours of academic instruction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic each week to his students, or 
is it his job to try, and broaden the total life experience of 
each of his adult students? 

Third, what type of student do you expect to have in Adult Basic 
Education? Is he going to be the kind of person who comes 
readily and voluntarily, or is he more likely to be the kind we 
must seek out and work long and hard to get to come? Is he to 
be the kind of person whose earlier experiences in school 
were pleasant and rewarding, or must we also attempt to involve 
those whose earlier school experiences were unpleasant and 
frustrating? 

I think you will agree that these questions are rather funda- 
mental to our purpose here. Each of them has relevance to, or 
implications for, the type of Adult Basic Education program 
you will attempt to provide when you return home. And the 
question of whether or not you must involve the total community 
with you in your program depends on whether you take the long 
or the short view of what adult basic education is or should oe. 



If you take the more limited view that adult basic education 
consists only of basic instruction in reading, writing and 
computation, and that the students you will have in ABE do not 
need, or that it is not within the scope of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion to provide, instruction and help in connection with the 
problem of these students in earning a living, managing a hone, 
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participating in community affairs, and understanding what is 
going on in the world about them — if this is your view — 
then your job, and that of the ABE teacher whose efforts you 
will be directing, is relatively simple. This kind of job can 
be done right in the public school classroom. You and your 
teachers can do this yourself; you already have the competence 
and the "know-how" to teach the basic academic skills. You 
won't need any help from other community agencies or organiza- 
tions . 

But, if you take the broader view of the role of Adult Basic 
Education — as I am sure all of you do — and look upon this 
program as an opportunity and a means for developing the whole 
person, for raising the aspiration levels of illiterate and 
undereducated adults to the point where they may come to see 
themselves in potentially productive and contributing roles, 

if you view > ABE as a device for reversing the pattern 

of consistent failure which has characterized the life experi- 
ence of so many of these individuals in the past, and approach 
it as an opportunity to broaden the experience, increase voca- 
tional and citizen-participation skills, improve family living, 
and give a new lease on life to every ABE student, ^ 
then you and each of your teachers will need outside help. 

You cannot do this kind of job alone. There are too many di- 
mensions of the task that fall outside the areas of professional 
competency of most teachers — and, indeed, outside the function 
of the school. The specialized services and the facilities of 
a large number of other community agencies will be needed. And 
the special services of each of these agencies can make their 
greatest impact upon the individual when they are provided in 
a planned, cooperative manner with those of the other agenices 
involved. 



The ABE teacher can and should become the catalyst through which 
the varied resources of community agencies are brought to bear 
on the needs of ABE students. This is not an easy task, es- 
pecially if it is to be accomplished in a systematic, coopera- 
tive, and effective manner. 



And the ABE teacher at this point may well ask why it falls 
his or her lot to take this task on as his. To this, I would 
reply that we as teachers of adults have a professional respon- 
sibility to help our students to achieve their highest level 
of productivity and personal fulfillment; that having helped 
students establish a base upon which to build — i.e., having 
taught them the basic academic skills — we have assumed some 
responsibility for helping them find the opportunities and the 
means for building — for relating their basic educational 
experience to real life situations and opportunities. 
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So while the job of enlisting the cooperation and assistance 
of other community service agencies for our ABE students is not 
an easy one to accomplish, any less effort on our part will 
simply increase the possibility of another failure for this 
failure-prone population. And this is a risk we cannot afford 
to take. This may well be the last opportunity we as educators 
will ever have to get these particular adult students on the 
road to success in life. If we do take the broader view — - 
and really believe that Adult Basic Education is concerned 
with the development of the "whole" person, it seems to me 
that we have no choice but to develop active working relation- 
ships with any and all agencies and organizations in the 
community that have a service to offer; that have information 
that may solve a problem or broaden the outlook of our students; 
or that can in any way contribute to the developmental process 
necessary to enable our students to reach a higher level of 
economic and social productivity. 

What are some oi \;he community agencies we are talking about? 



I would want to have a close working relationship with the 
EmDlovment Service, because this agency has employment counsel-? 
lors who can determine the kinds of jobs for which our students 
are best suited and help them secure employment in these Dobs. 
They can also provide a wealth of information about 30b require- 
ments and the kinds of training they require. 



I would want to work closely with the vocational Rehabilitatio n 
Service because this agency provides special help for^ in aividu- 
als who have some physical impairment or handicap. They PJ-°“ 
vide free medical examinations and vocational evaluations by 
means of which suitable kinds of jobs can be identified in 
which these handicapped persons can perform successfully. 



Vocational Education is another agency I would want to work 
closely with, because they can provide the vocational skill 
training necessary to make our ABE students employable in 
better jobs. 

The Public Health Service has much to offer. They can provide 
expert health counselling for the entire families of our ABE 
students. Also immunizations, and other measures essential to 
the maintenance of good health. They can assist greatly with 
classroom work relating to good family health practices and 
planned parenthood. 

I would want to work closely with Public Welfare because this 
agency can do so many things for our ABE students and their 
families. They can provide financial support for subsistence 
purposes while the father or mother goes. to school. They can 
bring surplus commodities into the home, and even provide 
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"work-Experience and Training" opportunities for unemployed 
parents. This agency also represents perhaps the best single 
resource in the community for helping us identify adults who 
need Adult Basic Education. 

The local Home Demonstration Agent , or Extension Home Economist 
as they are now called, can assist the ABE teacher by helping 
with expert instruction in homemaking, cooking, sewing, good 
buying practices, home budgeting, and financial management. 

We should work intimately with Children’s Services because they 
can provide casework and physical restoration services for the 
children of ABE student's family. They can provide day-care 
services for children while the parent goes to school. They 
can supplement and enrich our instruction program in areas 
relating to home and family living, child-parent relationships, 
and so forth. 

These are just some of the public agencies found in most 
communities. There are others, and there are also certain 
private, non-profit agencies in most communities that have 
valuable services to offer. I have in mind such agencies as: 

Legal Aid Societies , that can provide legal services 

— a constant need of the poor. 

Churches, Civic Groups, and Public Service Organizations 

(such as Red Cross and Salvation Army) — 

These organizations can provide emergency financial support, 
recreational programs, transportation, and many other kinds of 
needed assistance for adults with limited resources who are 
trying to attend school. _ can provide volunteers to help 

as teacher aides, special tutors, and contact persons. Often 
times these organizations can provide a most convenient and 
suitable meeting place for an ABE class. 

Community Action Agencies should not be overlooked as potential 
resources to help our students. Under the (0E0) funded programs 
of Community Action Agencies many essential services not other- 
wise provided by other agencies can be made available. For 
example, if child-care services are needed to enable ABE stu- 
dents to attend school, and such services are not available 
otherwise, the CAA can provide them. It can also provide 
tutoring services for ABE students, recreation programs, 
home management aides, and many other kinds of help. 
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How do you as teacher-trainers go about helping your teachers 
utilize the services of other community agencies in the improve 
ment and enrichment of your ABE program? 

First of all, you yourself must get to know the key people in 
each of the various community agencies, and become thoroughly 
acquainted with what they have to offer — what they can and 
cannot do. You will have to convince each agency that ABE 
shares with it a common concern — that of helping people, 
particularly the less educated, less employable, and less 
productive people to become better educated, more employable 
and more self-sufficient and productive. You will need to 
identify and point out for them the kinds of needs their 39©n- 
cies can serve for ABE students which are beyond the capabili- 
ties of ABE teachers in the classroom. 



You will need to bring your teachers together and arrange for 
these key representatives of community agencies individually 
and perhaps collectively to explain and discuss how they can 
best provide their respective services to ABE students, and have 
your teachers explain and explore with these agency repre- 
sentatives how the teacher's classroom instructional program 
and the teacher's relationships with individual ABE students 
may enhance the efforts of these various community agencies in 
the accomplishment of their (the agencies') objectives m their 
work with ABE students and their families. 

Finally, you will need constantly to encourage your teachers to 
call upon, involve, and utilize these other agencies in their 
work. You will need to guide your teacher's efforts in this 
respect. You will need to be suggestive as to ways and means 
of working with these agencies, and often serve as the liaison 
between the teacher and the agency. 

You and your teachers may at times become discouraged, and. 
perhaps even irritated, because you will encounter a certain 
amount of indifference or apathy on the part of certain agen- 
cies. But this must not deter your efforts Adult Basic 
Education — to be truly successful in the broad sense — - 
just has to be a total community effort. Only by your efforts, 
can we make it so. I am sure you agree with me that we cannot 
let it fail. We must make it work. 
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GROUP METHODS FOR TEACHING in ABE 

SY 

Dr. William L. Carpenter, Associate Professor 
Department of Adult Education 
North Carolina State University 



These are exciting times for anybody concerned with the 
methodology of teaching. Throughout the country new approaches 
are being made to educational methodology and new pieces of 
equipment are coming into use almost daily. However, we can 
have all the fancy gadgets and know all of the methods, but 
methodology is the product of the creative mind of the teacher. 

By this, I mean that methodology must be different for adult 
education. It must be different in each ABE classroom, and 
in many instances, it must be tailored to the individual student. 
Therefore, the methodology that will be most effective is 
product of the teacher using his own creative mind to adapt 
software and hardware to the particular teaching situation at 

hand. 



Communication is an integral part of the teaching process. n 
fact, it might even be argued that teaching is primarily 
communication — communication between teacher and student and 
communication between student and student. Therefore, we wi 
use terms such as methodology and communication somewhat inter 
changeably in this report. 



Another term often used is educational process. Good methodol- 
ogy or process will not make up for poor content, and poor 
content cannot do the job without proper methodology. There 
are some who consider content and process or methodology highly 
related and interrelated. 



This presentation is designed to acquaint you with some 30 
or more educational methods, techniques, and devices. To use 
the diffusion process developed by sociologists as a model 
consisting of five stages--awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial, adoption — I will attempt to get you through the first 
two steps of the diffusion process. If you have not heard of 
or are not aware of a particular activity I shall mention, than 
your becoming aware of it here today has carried you through 
the awareness stage. I hope you will be interested in many of 
the activities I will mention which will thereby take you 
through the interest stage. Hopefully, after you return to 
your homes, you will give a mental eva lua tion of the various 
methods and techniques and then you will actually try them out. 



1 Russ A. Mahan and Stephan R. Bollman. "Education or 
Information Giving?" Journal of Cooperative Extension . Volume 
VI, Summer 1968, Number 2, page 101. 
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If they work for you then of course you will adopt them and 
proceed on through this diffusion and adoption process. 



Before taking a look at specific methods and techniques perhaps 
it will oe helpful to consider some approaches to the study 
of educational methodology. In each approach we can categorize 
various activities which should be helpful in our study of 
methodology, and decisions on their value to us in our own 
individual programs. 



One such approach is by definition. A generally accepted 
definition of methodology is that the method is the relation- 

_ . ... < • nv -5 rtonntr r m 



aeriniLion or metnuuuiuyy j.® *.**«%. — — .7 . , 

ship or link between institution or agency conducting the 
educational program and the student or participant involved in 
the program. "Technique" is usually thought of as the relation- 
ship established by the individual agent or teacher and the 
way in which he arranges the relationships of learners an * 
resources to assist the learners in the learning situatici*. 
"Device" is often used to label the audio-visual and othev 
gadgetry or hardware being used quite extensively in the 
classroom and other settings. 



A second approach to the study of educational methodology ^ 
by the form of communication used. There are three forms f 
communication or ways in which we can communicate: °* a1 ' 

written or visual. Oral refers to the spoken word and can 
be used alone or in conjunction with the written and visual 
forms. The written form can be used alone or in conjunction 
with the other two. Likewise, the visual form can standalone 
and if we think about it for a minute, we can come up ^^h many 
instances where we deal only with the visual form c 
ication (road signs, stop lights, military signals, etc.). 
However, the visual form of communication is usually 
conjunction with the oral or written form and often as a 
supplement to the oral or written forms. Most methods 
techniques can be placed into one of these communication forms. 



Educational methodology can be categorized in terms of audience 
groupings: person-to-person, group, and mass. The 

to-person arrangement, called the dyad, is considered 
special group in small groups research and d ^cussion but is 
separated out here as a special form. This is supply an 
arrangement of two people communicating either in ?a»4-4- 0 r* 

sonal contact or by long distance, such as telephone or letter. 
The second audience grouping is known as group or ®®l®cted 
audience while the third is known as the mass or unselected 
audience. The selection aspect is very important here. It 
means that when we are dealing with mass media we 
addition to a large audience, an unselected audience and we 
have no control over who can receive our message, in tne 
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group activity as we have defined it here we are dealing with, 
a selected audience— either people who have elected to partici- 
pate in our activity or who have been selected to do so. 



We can categorize educational methodology in terms of the 
communications process made up of five distinct steps: sender, 

message, channel, treatment, receiver. The sender is source 

of the message and the sender selects a channel which will reac 
the intended receiver. Treatment refers to the way the message 
is handled. Quite often in this system, the channel would be 
equated to the method defined earlier as the link between agen- 
cy and student and treatment would be fairly consistent with 
the technique as defined earlier. 



Other approaches to the study of methodology or systems of 
categorizing educational methodology could be based on objec- 
tives and structural limitations. To illustrate both of 
these points, let’s use the lecture and the discussion, the tw 
techniques most often debated and compared in educational re- 
search? The lecture is certainly most effective for presenting 
a single point of view, or in presenting the most information 
in a specific amount of time. But if the intent is to present 
all viewpoints, obtain maximum participation, or change attiT*. 
tudes, the discussion is superior. However, the size of the 
group, physical facilities, and leadership available can be 
the factor determining which technique will be used. 



We will use several of these approaches or categories in 
our discussion here today. 



Mass media includes newspapers , radio and television in almost 
all instances; however, publications and magazines are of te 
placed in the mass media category. The distinction between 
the two is that the magazine is issued periodically w with a 
set frequency whereas we usually think of 

being a separate work or one in a series but without a set 
frequency for publication. Circular letters and other forms of 
direct mail are usually sent to a rather narrowiy defined and 
selected audience but they can sometimes be thought of as mass 

media methods. 



There are several methods for reaching large groups of people, 
although sometimes useful in working with small groups as well 



The conference is a meeting of people who are usually members^ 
of a close knit group who consult together in a formal fashion 
on problems to which they give most serious consideration. 



The convention is an assembly of people from local groups who 
are members of a parent organization, either district, state, 
or national. 



1 
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The institute is a training meeting for individuals »ho are 
interested in a specific field. It may be a series of sessions 
lasting one day or less or for several days. 

The seminar is a group of persons engaged in specialized 
study led by a recognized authority in the sukoect being 
studied. It may be a single session or a series of sessions. 

qhort courses are periods of intensive training on some 
specific sSf ect, Usually more simple and less concentrated 
than that which is taken for college credit, but containing 
more depth than the single meeting. 

The workshop is a group of people sharing ^°S?vid!lai r pro- 
or problem meeting together to improve their individu P 
ficiencv. to solve a problem, or to extend their knowledge of 
a subject through intensive study, research, and discussion. 

There are several techniques or systems of structuring in 
both large or small groups. 

The panel is a group of four to eight persons with a special 
knowledge of the subject holding an orderly conversation o 
an assigned topic in full view of the audie 

The colloquy is a modified version of the servinc^as 

the Darticipants representing the audience and hal . _ ? 

resource pe«Sns o/experts. Time is about equally divided 

between the two groups. 

The forum is a public assemblage where everyone has a chance 
to voice his views. 

A symposium is a series of prepared speeches given by two to 
five experts on as many aspects of a problem as there are 

speakers • 

The interview is a presentation in which one or more resource 
per s onsrespond to Questioning by one or more interviewers. 

We can also get audience participation through selected 
representatives from the audience or a sample of the listening 

audience. 

The audienc e reaction team is a team of members of the 

ence who react to a speaker or other tion 

mav interruot the speaker to seek immediate clarification or 
pointsthat P arenot P clear. and otherwise assist the speaker in 
meeting the needs of a specific audience. 

a listening team listens, takes notes, and questions or sum- 
Ma ri at the close of a presentation. The team is often 



thought of as the representatives of the audience and is 
created to provide interaction between speaker and audience. 

The question period is an organized follow-up session to a 
formal presentation in which members of the audience direct 
questions to the program participants. 

There are a number of techniques usually placed in the small 
group or classroom category although size of audience is 
not particularly relevant in all cases. 

Brainstorming is a technique where creative thinking takes 
precedence over the practical. The idea is to get out before 
the group all ideas possible, with no thought to how prac- 
tical the ideas might be. The participants are urged to be 
as "free wheeling" and uninhibited as possible. 

The buzz session is a technique for involving every member of 
a large audience directly in the discussion process. The 
audience is divided into small groups (5 to 7 members) for a 
limited time (5 to 7 minutes) for discussion to which each 
member contributes his ideas. 

in role playing some members act out a real-life situation in 
front of the group* There is no script, no set dialogue, and 
they make up their parts as they go along. The group then 
discusses the implications of the performance to the sxtua- 
tion or problem under consideration. 

The skit is a short, rehearsed dramatic presentation involving 
two or more persons. It usually is acted from a prepared 
script and dramatizes an incident which illustrates a problem 
or situation. 

The case study is a detailed account of an event or a series 
of related events that may be presented to an audience orally, 
in written form, on film, or in a combination of these forms. 

A committee is a small group of persons selected to perform 
a task that cannot be done efficiently by an entire group or 
organization, or by one person. This group is also known by 
other names, such as subcommittee, executive committee, task 
group, etc. 

A lecture or speech is a carefully prepared oral presentation 
of a subject by a qualified expert. It is usually rather 
formal and is used to present factual material in a direct 
and logical manner or to present one point of view on a con- 
troversial subject. 
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The discussion group is a group of persons meeting together to 
discuss informally and deliberate on a topic of mutual concern, 
particularly effective in identifying, exploring and seeking 
solutions for problems and developing plans of action and 
changing attitudes . 

The demonstration is a presentation that shows how to perform 
an act or to use a procedure. It is often followed by the 
learner carrying out the activity, under the guidance of the 
instructor. It is basically a visual presentation, accompanied 
by oral discussion. 

A field trip or tour is a carefully arranged event in which a 
group visits an object or place of interest for first-hand 
observation and study. The trip can range from a short visit 
to a single location to one lasting several days and covering 
several states. 

There are a number of audio-visual aids and devices that can 
be quite useful in the classroom. Several are developed 
through the photographic process such as photographs, films, 
slides and film strips. Films have the advantage of motion 
but do not contain the flexibility of use that is found with 
the single photograph, the slides, or film strip. Drawings 
are used very much like the single photograph and can be more 
or less effective than the photograph depending on the amount 
and kind of detail to be shown. 

The flip chart derives its name from the system in which it 
is used. It is a. series of charts on rather flexible paper 
mounted on an easel or chart stand. As a chart is used, it is 
simply flipped up over the top .of the stand and then hangs 
back of the stand. 

The flannelboard derives its name from the flannel material 
used on the board. Objects to be placed on the board have 
pieces of sand paper or specially prepared adhesive materials 
which will stick to the flannel. Plywood, cardboard or other 
materials are used for the backing on the board. 

The magnet board is magnetized in one direction while objects 
to be placed on the board are magnetized in the opposite 
direction so that the objects are magnetically attracted to 
the board. 

The chalkboard is what we used to know as the blackboard 
until the manufacturers started painting them green; still 
quite useful, particularly with the wide variety of colored 
chalks now on the market. 
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The overheadproiector is currently the darling of the audio- 
visual area. Manuiacturers have realized the potential o 
this market and lightweight and inexpensive 
being placed in each classroom in many high schools and 
colleges. Transparencies are used, light shines throug 
transparencies, and is then reflected onto a screen. 



The opaaue proiector is different from the overhead projector 
Int hat opaque mat eria Is are used instead of transparencies. 
The advantage of the opaque projector is that any sort of 
reasonably thin material can be inserted into the machine 
without special preparation. Disadvantages are that the 
equipment is heavy and bulky and the room must be almost 

completely darkened* 



There are a number of recording and playback devices 
can be used very effectively in many classroom situati • 
Examples are ordinary tape recorders and the newer but more 
expensive video tape recorders. 



There are a number of miscellaneous communications methods 
that are highly used in the commercial world and have fou " d 
quite^f fee five use in selected educational situations Thase 
include exhibits, posters, hand bills, car cards, and b 
boards . 



in our range of educational methodology, we should mention 
programmed instruction, educational television, 

lectures. The tele-lecture can be visualized in two fashions. 
It is possible to project on a screen slides that coincide 
with the remarks being made by the lecturer, and a new in- 
novation sometimes called “blackboard by wire, e " ab ]; e ® 
lecturer to control materials that are presented on a screen 

at the receiving end. 



If I have stimulated your interest, let me call your attention 
to the publication you have received Optfenty-Four Group 
Methods and Techniques in Adult Education). 



in closing, I would like to reemphasize that methodology is 
very important in the educational process, but it is not a 
substitute for content. Also, it must be developed by the 
individual teacher to fit his specific teaching situation. 
In other words, good methodology is the product of the cr 
ative mind of the teacher put to use. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR TEACHING WRITING SKILLS 
IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
by 

Ernest M. Roberts, ABE Teacher Trainer 
Broward County, Florida 



There’s an old saying that "association brings on assimila- 
tion." While looking at you, I cannot help but think of your 
possible association with Adult Basic Education and its 
students. 

Jestfully, I am trying to decide if you have assimilated some 
of the psychological and sociological characteristics of the 
undereducated adult. How Do You Rate? 

1. Are you extremely sensitive? 

2. Is your motivation stifled? 

3. Do you doubt your own ability to learn? 

4. Are you non-verbal? 

5. Are your concepts of right and wrong different? 

6. Are you impatient — do you want immediate results? 

7. Are you easily discouraged? 

8. Are you difficult to involve? 

9. Are you ashamed to admit you cannot write? 

Hopefully, each of you answered "NO" to each of the 9 questions. 
Why? Because to be an effective trainer of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Teachers, you must possess an abundance of the character- 
istics I mentioned— IN REVERSE i For an extra touch, let’s 
mix in a GENEROUS supply of creativity. 

Hopefully, your end product will be devoted, versatile, com- 
petent, creative teachers of ABE students, helping them to 
meet the challenges of living in this changing world. 

How can handwriting help the ABE student meet the challenges 
of living in a modern world? Why should handwriting skills 
be included in the ABE curriculum? 

"Handwriting in ABE is, in many ways, the most concrete of the 
basic skills; it can be physically measured and analyzed? 
it can be preserved and compared over a period of time. " 

To my knowledge, there has been no research concerns and in- 
vestigations regarding teaching writing skills to the ABE 
student; therefore my comments and activities here today are 
based on a personal investigation, experimentation, and 
knowledge of the subject as a result of years of elementary 
classroom teaching experience— part-time adult basic education 
teaching experience — and as a full-time Adult Basic Education 
Teacher-Trainer-Curriculum Specialist. 
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Let us pause for a moment and set aside one of our ABE students. 
Let's picture him between the age of five and seven years. We 
would agree that his large muscles are better developed than 
the small ones and that hand-eye coordinations are not complete. 
At six, he is often uncoordinated in motor development, but 
by age seven, much of the functional growth of the brain is 
completed. The nerves have acquired the needed protection and 
the higher centers have begun to develop some control over the 
accessory muscles. Therefore, from about age 8 on, the fine 
muscles can be utilized advantageously. Now he is an adult in 
one of our ABE classes. He has not used his neuro-muscular 
coordination for learning a technical skill in 30 years. What 
now? How do we tackle the job to be done? We must remember 
that handwriting is a skill which involves complex abilities 
in neuro-muscular coordination. These must be consciously 
developed through guided sequential stages of growth and patterns 
of practice in definite planned lessons. Before we examine 
these patterns of practice, let's examine some common miscon- 
ceptions concerning the teaching of handwriting. 

E. A. Enstrom, a widely recognized authority on handwriting, 
considers three common misconceptions concerning the teaching 
of handwriting. The first misconception is that handwriting 
can be learned incidentally. The fallacy here, of course, is 
that no sensori-motor skill that involves bringing changes into 
behavior and fixing these changes into habits, can be learned 
in an incidental manner alone . Regular practice sessions are 
an absolute requirement. Many repetitions are necessary in the 
establishment of habits. 

The second misconception is that handwriting will teach itself. 

In education, very little teaches itself and this goes double for 
the motor skills. The third misconception is that teachers need 
no preparation for the teaching of handwriting. No teacher can 
teach successfully that which he neither understands nor can 
demonstrate. 

The aforementioned three misconceptions have led me to the 
conclusion that three basic requirements need to be met in order 
to remedy the handwriting situation in ABE today. 

1. Each teacher must be able to demonstrate and must 
understand clearly how to teach handwriting. 

2. Handwriting should be taught for a short period each 
class session. 

3. Each teacher must follow through and insist that learned 
skills be used in all applied situations. 

Be reminded, the fundamental principles of good writing are the 
same regardless as to whether it is in the elementary school 
classroom or whether it is in the ABE classroom, but generally, 
the handwriting period is used for remedial purposes; that is. 
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diagnosing and correcting handwriting defects that hava baan 
revealed in student's work. Students are helped to become 
more proficient in identifying general and specific inaccura- 
cies of letter forms, slant, size, spacing, and quality of 
alignment of writing. 



Again, may we be reminded here; much of what is done and what 
is advocated in handwriting practice is based upon little, if 
any, careful research. Therefore, the implication appears to 
be that one should not be reluctant to question and to try out 
new and original ideas. There is no right or wrong hand- 
writing program. The important thing is to have a system for 
teaching handwriting that the staff agrees upon and carrie 
out. If the administrator or teacher trainer is alone in his 
concern about the importance of handwriting, very little 
change is likely to take place. 



At this point, let us consider one of the Learning principles 
for our knowledge of Learning Theory and Adult Education and 
apply it to the first statement I made to you today. 



The sense of satisfaction which results from achievement is 
the type of reinforcement which has the greatest transfer 
value to other life situations— Handwriting is concrete, it is 
evidence of achievement that the student can measure and 
analyze, that he can preserve and compare. 



Do you agree that good teaching in handwriting can help give 
your teachers that "holding power?" What s your answer. 



Is handwriting important in Adult Basic Education? It s up 
to you to make it so. 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH TO TEACHING ADULTS 



by 

Dr. Edwin H. Smith 

Associate Professor, Elementary Education 
Florida State University 



The old dictum "take the student where he is and lead him as 
far as he can go at his own rate of learning" is as valid today 
as it was fifty years ago. It is probable that if the schools 
had adhered to this principle, most of our functional illiter- 
ates who attended these schools during childhood would now 
be literate. 

TAKE THE STUDENT WHERE HE IS 



Research on teaching reading has uncovered some guidelines that 
are basic for optimal learning of the basic skills. The first 
of these is determine the student's instructional level . This 
means that in reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling there 
is a level where the instruction is most effective. In read- 
ing, this level is generally the readability point where the 
student can read fairly smoothly well over 90 per cent of the 
running words and comprehend what he has read. He should not 
be reading extremely slowly and he should not exhibit undue 
tension at this level. In arithmetic, facility in counting 
must precede instruction in addition. Instruction in addition 
must precede instruction in subtraction, and so on. In spell- 
ing basic phonemic competency should precede syllabication. 
Syllabication knowledge should precede varient endings and so 
on. In addition, the most commonly needed words in writing 
should precede the least frequently needed words. In writing, 
due in part to its relationship to reading, manuscript should 
precede cursive. Simple syntax should precede more complex 
syntax . 

The second guideline is determine the student’s independent 
level . In reading, this is the readability level where he 
rarely encounters a new word, where he reads smoothly, and 
where he has no difficulty with comprehending what he has read. 
In arithmetic, it i s the point where the errors that he 
makes result from carelessness rather than from lack of know- 
ledge. In spelling, the independent level is generally one 
grade level below the instructional level. 

The third guideline is to determine the frustrational level . 
This is the level where the student becomes frustrated and is 
unable to learn effectively. In reading, it is generally one 
to two levels above the instructional lrvel and is character- 
ized oy the missing of many words, tension, slow reading, and 
lack of comprehension. In arithmetic, its characterized by 
failure on many problems and insecurity in the .-.use of the 
specific mathematical skill. In spelling, it's characterized 
by rapid forgetting of the spellings taught and by avoidance 
of those words in writing. 
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These guidelines must be followed for effective teaching. The 
use of textoooks, packaged programs programmed instruction, 
and other teaching technology implies that the student is going 
to learn from such materials the skills and concepts indicated 
by the curriculum and that a large part of the teacher^ func- 
tion is to place in the hands of students the proper materials, 
to manipulate the materials as he sees signs of boredom or 
frustration, and to act as a motivator and helper when the 
student has difficulties. To carry out this function, constant 
informal diagnosis must be carried on. Those things that a 
teacher can best teach should be taught by the teacher. Other 
things should be taught through educational technology during 
which time the teacher acts more as a diagnostician than he 
does as a teacher. 

LEAD HIM AS FAR AS HE CAN GO 

It sounds fine to say, "lead him as far as he can go. " But 
how do you determine how far a person can go in learning? 

And since people of the same general overall ability differ 
widely in special abilities, how do you account for such 
differences? Both questions can be readily answered when the 
concern is the typical middle class student. Intelligence 
tests and other tests of scholastic aptitude give good indica- 
tions of the general level of achievement to be expected for 
a given individual. The test results will indicate both pre- 
sent learning potential and probable future learning potential. 
One such test for middle class reading potential is to read 
passages of varying readability levels to the student. The 
top level where he fails to comprehend is one level above his 
probable reading potential. 



If our functionally illiterate adults came from the middle class 
the task of teaching and testing them would be easy. But the 
vast majority of them are culturally deprived and have been 
outside the main stream of society most of their lives. Their 
innate learning ability has been repressed, their language 
learning has been both less and different from that of the 
middle class. Many do not hear all of the phonemes used in 
standard English. They have not been taught the various 
thinking skills and they often lack the words needed to think 
out certain problems. At the time of this writing, there was 
no instrument that would accurately reveal the disadvantaged 
personte probable learning potential. He learns the language 
patterns as he learns to read, and his potential for learning 
increases as his language facility increases. 

If the above is correct, where does that leave the teacher? 

How can he know how far he can lead the student? Here is 
where skill in informally estimating the learning potential of 
the student is called for. How rapidly does he learn when 
placed on an instructional level? How well does he handle 
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personal problems? How able is he to change his ways of j; 

thinking? How much change has he made since he entered the % 

class? These and other questions will enable the teacher to 
make a good estimate of the present and future learning po- | 

tential of his student. 

AT HIS OWN RATE OF LEARNING 

If you were to take a class of adults and ask them to make as 
many x's as they can in thirty seconds, you would find some who 
made a great many more X's than others. If you had the same 
class do almost any other task within the ability range of 
the class members and if you timed the task closely, you would 
find a similar range of differences in speed. If you gave the 
class members a list of words to memorize, again you would 
find a wide range in rate of learning. And you would find that 
members 1 ranks in ability to do the two tasks differed from 
task to task. 

Because of differences in learning rates, differences in levels 
of achievement, and differences in learning styles effective 
teaching is best done by putting each student in the type of 
material that is best paced to his rate of learning in that 
particular area and that is best designed to fit his learning 
style. The ultimate criteria for "goodness of fit" is how 
well he learns from the material. Short trial periods with 
varied instructional mater ialare vital for proper placement. 

No two students should ordinarily be working with the same 
book, pamphlet, or other instructional materials and be working 
on the same page at the same time. That is not to say that 
several students should not have the same materials but that 
since they have different learning rates it would be most 
unusual to find them at the same place at the same time. This 
of course holds true for skills development and does not 
necessarily hold tiue when concepts are being developed and 
when human feedback is a vital ingredient in the learning 
process. 

WHERE IS HE? 

| 

Sometimes it is helpful to think of the stages that an adult j 

goes through as he moves up the literacy ladder, for if you j 

have a rough idea of his stage of literacy growth, the finding 
of his levels of achievement can be hastened. 

For classification purposes, four stages may be used. These -j 

are the introductory stage, the elementary stage, the inter- 
mediate stage, and the developmental stage. The adult who 
has attained functional literacy has passed through the first 
three of these stages. He has attained a junior high school 
reading level, his writing is legible, he can do arithmetic 
through decimals, and his spelling and composition are at the 
junior high school level. In addition, he has learned the j 
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important facts and concepts taught in the general knowledge 
area of adult basic education. 



IS HE AT STAGE ONE? 

The first stage of literacy training is the introductory stage. 
This stage is somewhat similar to the first three grades of 
school in terms of the reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling skills that are taught. But the content, materials, 
and student problems are quite different. While much of 
what children learn in the first three grades is aimed at 
the future, most of what the adults learn is aimed at the pres- 
ent. With children, much of the reward is delayed or abstract. 
With the adult, the learning is immediately useful and should 
be immediately satisfying. Emphasis is on the concrete. 
Application of the learnings is done in real life situations. 

If the student is unable to read on a fourth grade level, he 
is at the introductory stage in reading. If he is unable to do 
multiplication, he is at the introductory stage in arithmetic. 
It is possible for a student to be at the introductory stage 
in one area and above that stage in other areas. 

IS HE AT STAGE TWO? 



The second stage of literacy training is the elementary stage. 
At this stage, the adult can read at a fourth grade level or 
better. He has mastered most of the decoding skills and is 
able to use reading as a primary learning tool. In arithmetic, 
he is ready for division, he can use the dictionary to check 
his spelling. His handwriting is well controlled and his 
composition is varied in syntax and patterns of organization. 
While literal meaning is stressed at the introductory stage, 
increased emphasis is now being placed on interpretive reading 
and great emphasis is placed on work- type reading and on 
arithmetic problems. In spelling, the student has learned to 
spell the most frequently used words in writing and he now 
needs to learn the special words needed for meeting his special 
communication needs. In terms of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and spelling this stage is comparable to grades four, five, 
and six. 

IS HE AT STAGE THREE? 



The third stage of literacy training is the intermediate stage. 
At this stage, the student can read many things that are written 
for the general adult public. Emphasis is placed on critical 
reading, depth of meaning, competence in occupational areas, 
speed and flexibility of reading and expanding reading, 
and expanding reading interests. In arithmetic stress is 
placed on meeting specific occupational needs, using mathema- 
tics as a work tool, and using mathematics as a thinking tool. 
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Writing skills are extended and spelling is taught when 
specific needs are exposed. At this stage, as in the earlier 
stages, the program dealing with the general knowledge area 
of adult basic education is continued. This stage may be 
regarded as the transition stage from materials designed for 
teaching adults the basic skills to materials written for the 
general literate public. 



IS HE AT STAGE FOUR? 

The fourth stage of liteif.cy training is the developmental 
stage. When the student has reached this point, he should be 
ready for an adult high school program, correspondence pro- 
gram, or special G.E.D. program. His reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic skills are on the high school level 
and he has learned the concepts and facts that form the core 
of adult basic education. The main objective of literacy 
programs should be to take the students up to the developmental 
stage if possible. 

THE TESTING PHASE 



How shall we determine at what stage a student is and then at 
what level of that stage has he reached? One way, of course, 
is to give the students standardized reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling tests. But a test designed for students at the 
introductory stage may not have enough range to also test 
those on the elementary and intermediate stages. Then too, to 
give a complete illiterate a standardized silent reading test 
may result in introducing him to literacy education on his 
frustration level. The same would hold true for an arithmetic 
or spelling test. Somehow, an estimation must be made of 
where the student is probably operating in the basic skills 
before selecting a standardized test which will be helpful in 
determining the specific level of achievement and which will 
be helpful in locating causes of the student's difficulties. 



One suggestion is to use a short locator test. This enables 
the examiner to briefly and informally find the stage where 
the student is functioning in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. On the basis of this test, the standardized reading, 
writing, and arithmetic tests may be selected. 

WHAT DO WE WANT TO FIND 01 ? 

The diagnostic approach demands that we find students ' in- 
structional levels in the basic skills. It also demands that 
we gather information about the student's attitudes, vision, 
hearing, background, interests, and perceptual abilities. How 
foolish it is to attempt to teach reading to a person with 
blurred vision. And many literacy education students need 
glasses. How can you teach phonemics or phonics to a student 
who cannot hear certain sounds or who must be taught to hear 
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certain phonemes that he has not been previously exposed to? 
How can you expect progress from a student who is so flooded 
with anxiety that he cannot concentrate? Checks of these 
things should be built into the diagnostic program. 

HOW DO WE FIND IT OUT? 



No literacy education student should be introducted to liter- 
acy education through formal standardized testing. Initial 
placement should be on the basis of informal tests given by 
the teacher or counsellor during an interview situation. 

What testing and how much testing should take place at one 
time will depend on the student. Since the diagnostic ap- 
proach to teaching calls for continuous informal and formal 
test, the diagnosis of student difficulties continues as long 
as he is in the program. Each student has a folder where 
information on him and his progress is kept. His record of 
classwork is also kept in the folder and serves as one source 
of diagnostic information. Classroom progress can be kept on 
simple forms whereon the materials used, the pages or cards 
completed, and special problems are noted. It may also be 
kept in a diary of classwork. 

READING DIAGNOSIS 



For those with a reading level of the first grade or better a 
test such as the Individual Reading Skills Survey should be 
administered. This will reveal the student's readability 
level and indicate specific difficulties which the student is 
encountering. It is on the basis of these difficulties and 
other special problems that instructional methods and mater- 
ials should be selected. Since it includes tests of auditory 
discrimination and other skills, reading difficulties are 
pinpointed. In addition to such tests as the Informal Read- 
ing Skills Inventory , a silent reading test appropriate for 
adults should be used. The ABES , the ABLE , and the TABE are 
examples of silent reading tests devised for literacy educa- 
tion. After gathering the information from the two types of 
tests, the teacher will then make the decision as to the 
proper levels and kinds of materials to use with the students. 
As the student works in the selected materials further 
diagnostic information will be accumulated. 

SPELLING DIAGNOS IS 



A good spelling test is of great diagnostic value. It will 
reveal the level of the student's spelling ability, indicate 
specific difficulties that he may have, and offer clues to 
orientation, perception, and decoding problems in reading. 
Among the standardized spelling tests appropriate for adults 
are the ABES, ABLE, and TABE. These tests will indicate 
spelling grade level, but they are not strong diagnostic 
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instruments and should be supplemented toy an informal spelling 
inventory. After the teacher has gained facility in using 
the informal spelling inventory, he should devise his own 
spelling inventory and continue to modify it as he gains more 
insight into the type of encoding (spelling) problems encount- 
ered toy his students. 

ARITHMETIC DIAGNOSIS 



The same achievement tests suggested for spelling (ABLE and 
TABE) may be used as a check on arithmetic level. But these 
in themselves are not sufficient for diagnostic purposes. 
Eventually each teacher should build his own informal arith- 
metic inventory. However, since this demands much insight into 
the special problems of the literacy education student, it is 
recommended that the informal arithmetic inventory mentioned 
above toe used and modified until a personal informal arithme- 
tic inventory can toe devised. 



OTHER SKILLS DIAGNOSIS 



Listening, writing, and study skills are all included in the 
diagnostic approach. Instruments for aiding the teacher 
appraise these skills are available. Thes^ instruments should 
toe modified as the teacher sees fit, and how formally and 
completely he uses them should depend upon the particular 
student's problems. Often he may want to use just part of an 
instrument and want to u.e it in a way that the student is not 
aware that he is toeing tested. In some cases the informal 
tests may be used as part of the instruction. 

THE AIM OF DIAGNOSIS IS PRESCRIPTION 



Since most of the skills instruction is carried out through 
such educational technology as textbooks, workbooks, programmed 
instruction, audio-visual programs, and teaching kits, one 
objective of diagnosis is to find the appropriate materials 
for teaching a particular student. In reading, for example, 
programmed reading for adults works quite well with some 
adults, but is rejected by others. The same holds true for 
most materials. Further, even within a type of material the 
approach differs with some liking one type of workbook approach 
while others reject it. The ultimate aim of diagnosis is to 
fit students and materials, and since under good instruction 
the student keeps changing, the prescription that fits him one 
day, may not fit him the next day. On the basis of informal 
formal testing the teacher will write brief prescriptions 
listing the names of the materials to toe used toy the student 
and the pages, cards, etc. to be covered. A prescription ir 
reading might toe: Reading Development Kit A . Boo klets Health 

201 * Law 202 , and Work 205 . Reader's Digest Adult Series . 

Send for Red , article 1, Programmed Reading for Adults , Book 











4 pp. 9-14. The next day's prescription might be to continue 
in P the same materials, it might add some new materials, or it 
might delete some materials. 

While the aim of the diagnosis is prescriptionintermsof 
instructional materials this does not mean that the 
tional materials are to be used solely for teaching the bas 
.kills As much as possible, the materials chosen should be 
selected to correct Attitudes, develop interests, teach concepts 
and provide useful information. 

HOW MUCH DIAGNOSIS? 

Think of diagnosis as being an on-going function of teaching. 
lo not wait until you have a complete diagnosis on * s ^* nt 
before beginning his instructional program. . Re ^ b ®^ t ^ ± x 
the most important phase is actual try-out sinthe materi 
to see if it really fits the student. One student whose 
skills instruction begins with just an informal reading i 
ventory may by the end of the first week have , been' given 
inventories in all of the basic skills, an interest and 
attitude inventory, a vision and hearing check, and a s u y 
skills inventory. Another student may just have been given 
placement tests in the basic skills. The difference may be 
due to the needs of the student, the attitude of the studen , 
or the organizational problems of the teacher. 

No tests or inventories should be given unless the teacher has 
some idea<3 or some plan as to how he will use the results. 
Diagnosis' should not interfere with the instructional program. 
Diagnosis that will not make a contribution should be 
omitted. The objective of inventorying and testing is not to 
make a case history but to help the teacher prescribe instruc- 

tion. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONCEPT 
THROUGH PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 






Group I 



The development of self-concept is a continuing process through 
out life. Every individual with whom we interact contributes 
something to our self image. We tend to view ourselves as 
others do and to value ourselves as others do. Self-concept 
is a total appraisal of one's appearance, background and 
origins, abilities, and resources, attitudes and feelings 
which culminate as a dynamic force in directing behavior. 



The organization of perceptions is of vital importance . as a 
determinant of behavior. Experiences may be denied, distorted 
or modified. The learner is at the center of experience, but 
he does not symbolize and organize every experience in a bene- 
ficial way. If he feels they are inconsistent with his self 
structure, he may deny them. If he feels there is no direct 
relationship to his self-concept, he may distort the experi- 
ences. In other words, it is the individual's self-concept 
which determines the kind and quality of experiences perceived, 
and the kind and quality of personality he develops. 

The basic condition for effective learning is a self that is 
so constituted and so self-understood that even changes or a 
re-organization of self can be faced with equanimity--without 
fear or flight. Many people have noted, with concern, the 
tendency for modern man to become "outer-directed," to conform, 
to lose his autonomy. The purpose of adult education is to 
make of every individual a continuing, "inner — directed, " 
self -operating learner. 

We are concerned here with the building of a better concept 
for those who belong to the "battered-ego" syndrome group. 

We are analyzing the individual who needs help, how he be- 
came that way and what needs to be done to improve his status. 
Since we are dealing with adult learners, we shall have to 
deal with un-learning, and re- learning which is much more 
difficult than original learning. 

We shall be examining particularly those pre-vocational skills 
of reading, communications --oral and written--and arithmetic. 
There is a need to extend the individual's pre-vocational 
needs to include citizenship, health— habits , consumer education, 
safety, and the development of his cultural environment. 

We believe that one's self-esteem may be enhanced and his 
degree of inadequacy reduced by his attaining some of the 
fundamental or basic needs of literacy and employability. 
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Because disadvantaged adults have rarely been s ® c ®®f®* d ]L l " 
life, they feel inadequate, unable to learn, and have low ex 
Dictations of existence. Their life history of failure to 
achieve the American values of success, efficiency, P r *tti 
ity, dignity of work, equality and freedom are always present. 
Unlike persons of the middle and high class society, most 
disadvantaged individuals feel as if they are nothing 
anyone, not even themselves. In order to understand the indi 
vidual that we are to develop, the individual in need a 
good self-concept, we must first understand how this individual 

sees himself- above, however, we must ^ h ® h ^g he 

under which this individual developed into what he thinks he 
is. For the purposes of this paper, we are attacking 
sociological, environmental, political and economical worlds 
and exploring their influence upon individuals. 



"The individual becomes what he is as a result of the infinite- 
ly complex interaction of heredity and environment, wjth 
neither assuming greater developmental significance. A 
birth, each individual is inherently endowed with a P°te"tjiai 
of physical, social, emotional and intellectual developmen, 
but the quantity and quality of potential is unknown. Within 
this frame work, potential develops in accordance with en 
onmental opportunity. 



Adults within a community of low educational attainment have 
qreat difficulty in meeting the social cultural needs of 
modern society/ They have limited adaptability to changing 
their requirements for participation. As he interacts with 
members of the society, he discovers a role with which he is 
comfortable or uncomfortable. 



Lower income adults in a society are confronted with “°*® 
difficult life situations peculiar to their societal structue, 
these situations include more crowded living cond ^ 10 "®' 
rate of unemployment and more dependence upon P“ bl J c ° 

They are, in mild terms, very insecure. Throughout life, these 
individuals experience a very narrow range of .*? 

demands. They seldom participate in any activity which tk 
them from their daily duties. They seldom tak ® “ t on 

leader, nor fill any position calling for specializedfuncti 
ing. As ABE teachers, we must be able to provide them with 
the kind of education which makes possible their necessary 
adjustments in society . We should stress the value 
of high attainment. 



In working with an ABE participant, one must be cognizant of 
his previous economic background experiences and values. The 
student's culture has influenced his education, rearing, value 
and desires. “It has been shown that one's level of income is 
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•.George Aker. Proceedings, Institute for Teachers and Adminis- 
trators of Adult -Basic Education, F1 ° rida Jf' 

Department of Adult and continuing Education, 1965, pp 81. 
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directly correlated with his level of education— the less 
educated having the less income." 

"In America, research shows us that economic deprivation is 
associated with some family types and the internal function- 
ing of the two-parent nuclear family ." 3 Unfortunately , poor 
people live in the same areas and behavior is translated into 
values. This can be seen in courtship, marriage, marital 
values, child-rearing, and female dominance and responsibility. 
It is through these factors that self-concept is conceived 
and grows into maturity. Not all of these "images" are nega- 
tive, but for the most part, they are on a very low aspiration 

level. 

Our participants can be catagorized into four groups of the 
economically poor in our society: (1) The "unstable" group 

represents what we know as the hard-core family. They have 
economic insecurity and family instability. Because of the 
cycle of poverty over many generations, we find this the most 
difficult group to aid. They are in a position where it is 
not only impossible to develop economic skills, but also 
impossible to relate to others in a manner which provides 
family stability. (2) Our second group is known as copers 
and have economic insecurity and family stability. These 
people show family relationships but lack ability to gain 
skills for economic security and have few skills. Equitable 
employment is a major difficulty and quite frequently these 
persons are occupationally functional at a borderline level. 
They have an educational deficiency and find it hard to learn 
Skills and maintain or improve them. Economic assistance is 
necessary over extended periods of time during training an 
retraining. (3) The "strained" type, our third group, has 
economic patterns, but unstable families. Occupational skills 
and satisfaction are relatively high, but inadequate family 
relationships frequently cause absenteeism, and occasional 
erratic job performance. We find high rates of delinquency 
and family delinquency and family disorganization. Social 
service and assistance in communication and living are 
necessary, but little or no economic aid is necessary to help 
these people overcome familial instability. (4) Our last 
group is classified by having economic security and family 
stability. They are considered to be the easiest students 
to work with and have little need for welfare assistance. 
Values and aspirations for middle class success are present 
and this stimulates their children to upward mobility. In 
this situation, economic security means that there is an 
occupation which permits the necessities of life with very 
few luxuries. 



^ Lola M. Ireland, Low Income L ife Styles, U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1967, pp 15. 

^ Frontiers in Adult Basic Education , Office of Continuing 
Education, Florida State University, 1966, pp 22-23. 
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The lack of stable income is a serious problem for people in 
poverty, but it is not the contributing factor. Financial 
assistance under many impoverished conditions is a necessity, 

but, by itself, it cannot break the i ” te "“^ e " erat J° n *]; d c ^ 
of poverty. Many institutions have been set up to aid and 
assist the poor today. Prior to the 1930 's, poverty was a 
private affair. Most organized help came from private non 
profit social welfare agencies. Only recently, has fo- 

ment intervened massively at the federal, state and local lev 

els . 



Previously, while looking into the area of aid and P r ®" v °® “ 
tional education, many people felt that the probiems of l°w 
income situations could not be answered strictly by financial 
aid. No solutions were found. Negative views were heard 
constantly, but more and more the need became one of political 
prominence. Political candidates began to see the needs 
disadvantaged people and used this as a main point in th 
platforms. It took quite a bit of explanation and in fine 
to make people realize what a problem the socially and cul 
turally deprived people were presenting to society. 



Money, of course, was needed; yet, this was not ^he complete 
answer, after all, it was known and is still evident that 
different consequences to the level of one s real earne< j 

pends largely upon the circumstances in which they are ®tion 
The manner in which money is earned and the social situ 
of the earner interact to determine the P°he nt i a ]; t 

economic power of the earner. Increasing the incom p Y 
situations only increases their disbursement of money, 
their buying power. 



Welfare agencies have a long history of financial support to 
low income groups. These families welcome this assistance, 
but many spend this money haphazardly on alcohol, drugs, knick 

knack foods and they are often victimized by exploiters in 
consumer buying and by housing personnel from 
Families increase rapidly because more children often me; an 
more money from the service. These people, in the ™ain, 
for today, have little thought for tomorrow, and take many 
short cuts which inevitably end in tragedy. 



During the early 1900* s, a few courses in vocational ed ^ a ^ ion 
were offered through privately endowed trade schools. S 
public schools offered this training, and more and more, the 
demand for vocational education was needed at the puoiic s 
expense. Such organizations as the American Federa ions o 
Labor, The National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Douglas Committee have contributed to the elevation o un- 
skilled or semi-skilled labor. At the legislative level, we 
find action through the Pollar Bill, The Smith Hughes Ac , 

The George Reed Act and the George-Barden Act. These federal 
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and state acts appropriated funds to- enable people to be 
trained in agriculture, mechanics and vocational Dobs. These 
were not Sirlcted to the poor as is evidenced in°ursocxety 
today. Some illiterate persons never knew exactly what these 
acts y offered because of little or no mass media communication. 
Thus dav to day labor, odd jobs, and hand-outs were still a 
major source of income. Besides, few if any people could stoo 
work and go to school because of financial obligations. 



The deprived have limited alternatives in employment. They 
are restricted to the low unskilled *nd semi-skilled occupa- 
tional choices. It has been proven that a direct relation 
Chip exists between an adult's educational level of attainment, 

his occupation, and consequently, hi ® . e ® rn ^ gs \ 
in the united States continues at a disturbing high of 3.8,6, 
these are men and women "blocked from employment by barriers 
rooted in poverty— lack of health, lack of education, lack of 
training and lack of motivation." 4 



We must help make these disadvantaged individuals first of all 
to become employable through skills related to the world f 
work and to develop the employable characteristics of * 
successful employee . People in America are rapidly realizing 
that there are millions of men and women in our country whose 
knowledge is so meager that they are badly ha " dl ?*£P ed i * S was 
workers, heads of families and as citizens. X 
dramatically outlined that our technoi^ is °ut^cing our 
human skills on the one hand our social atti u , t 

other Too many people are entering the labor market without 
s u f f ic ient°training !o land jobs. Inthe 1968 "Manpower 
Report" of the President, it was related that 2,975,000 
persons, sixteen years of age and older were unemployed. 



Only after discovering "why" an individual is what be is can 
we attack the issue and find the cure. The answer indeed 1 
in the re-education of the adult. We must iooktothe root 
of the word "education, " which literally means to lead-forth 
or to bring out something which is potentially present. In 
order to bl a sensitive, outgoing, contributing individual, a 
person must first have a healthy image of himself. If this 
image is not developed in childhood by the normal process of 
exposure to loving parents, teachers who praise and peers who 
encourage, it is then left up to the educators in adult ® d “° a_ 
tion to instill in each student the idea of self worth, self 
importance and a sense of the self as an indispensible 

individual. 



There are many approaches to this problem in pre-vocational 
education. We must attack it from a purely practical point 
of view. We must organize the entire program from basic 



^Manpower Development and Training Program, Educationally De 
ficient Adults: Their Educational and Training Needs , U. S. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1965. 
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